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The  day  this  book  came,  I saw  a Scottish  Television  programme,  “A 
Game  of  Two  Halves”.  In  1995  a major  television  company  provides  a 
platform  for  beer  bar  bigotry.  A lawyer  and  Rangers  director  giving 
credibility  to  primitive  tribal  nonsense  captured  a gnm  reality.  The 
incorporation  of  bigotry  was  complete;  manipulation  for  massive 
corporate  profit.  The  “People’s  Game”  had  become  a marketing  and 
merchandising  enterprise.  Brought  up  on  Tom  Finney  or  Stanley 
Matthews  every  week,  I realised  the  tawdry  nature  of  today’s  “heroes” 
and  uncritical  commentators  more  concerned  with  lavish  trips  to 
Europe  than  thuggery  on  the  park. 

Some  points  should  be  established  at  once.  Civility  in  Lanarkshire 
is  paper  thin;  an  uninformed  view  of  Scotland’s  migrants  and  the 
bigoted  mentality  persists  in  the  face  of  modernity.  Even  in  one 
Scottish  university  the  response  to  a proposed  course  in  Irish  history 
was  “they  will  be  fighting  in  the  aisles”.  An  Oxbridge  district  governor 
response  this  may  be,  but  revealing  of  an  apprehensive  colonial 
mentality.  “The  Lanarkshire  Question”  is  far  more  critical  for  Scottish 
identity  than  any  “West  Lothian  Question”.  This  ambitious  book 
shows  considerable  merit  in  tackling  that  issue.  Bradley  stresses  the 
centrality  of  religious  identity.  On  Irish  immigration,  Orangeism  and 
politics,  he  begins  where  Tom  Gallagher  left  off,  reinforces  Gerry  Finn 
and  is  far  more  rigorous  than  Bill  Murray.  The  “Protestant”  nature  of 
Scottish  culture  persists  in  supporters’  politics,  religious  affiliation, 
class  and  cultural  perceptions.  Rangers’  supporters  predictably  are 
overhelmingly  Bntish,  Unionist,  Presbyterian  and  very  low  in  church 
attendance.  Celtic  fans  prefer  Labour,  a united  Ireland  and  have  very 
high  (61%)  weekly  church  attendance.  Other  clubs  are  strung  along  a 
line  between  the  two. 

The  most  striking  feature  is  the  lack  of  an  evolving,  inclusive 
Scottish  identity:  it  is  trapped  within  a Bntish  racist  society.  From 
Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs  to  Linda  Colley  (1992)  and  Colin  Holmes 
(1988),  Catholics  were  “outsiders”.  Yet  neither  Rangers  nor  Celtic  are 
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“Scottish”.  Rangers  are  preoccupied  with  Protestantism  and  Unionism 
but  not  Scotland.  Both  manipulate  Irish  symbols,  1690  and  1916,  and 
are  frozen  in  a time  warp:  bagpipes.  Bums,  Yeats  and  the  British 
Empire.  A Scottish  banker  said  to  me  at  a Scottish  festival  in  A rica; 
“you  would  think  we  had  done  nothing  since  1745”.  If  othc*  uni  cities 
Muslims,  Hindus.  Sikhs  (they  too  fly  their  flag  at  their  southside 
Glasgow  temple)  and  Chinese  cannot  be  “Scottish”  what  then?  At  what 
point  do  migrants  cease  to  be  “Irish”  or  whatever,  and  become 
“Scottish”?  Could  there  be  a Committee  on  un-Scottish  activities  as 
Bradley  implies  in  Church  of  Scotland  responses  from  1923  to  lv39? 
That  problem  is  unresolved  here. 

Bradley  is  less  understanding  of  Davitt  and  Archbishop  Eyre,  an 
English  aristocrat,  patrons  of  Celtic,  trying  to  use  past  loyalties  to 
build  and  contain  a community.  Ethnic  organisation,  as  in  America, 
was  a phase  of  adjustment,  a desire  to  be  accepted,  although  rebuffed 
in  almost  every  area.  Catholicism  was  “Scottish”:  with  only  one  Irish 
bishop  for  two  years  among  more  than  80  in  Scotland,  1790-1985. 
Nationalist  Davitt  and  wealthy  aristocrat,  Eyre,  brother  of  an  Irish 
landowner,  were  promoting  “manly”  recreation;  like  clergy  who  began 
Barnsley,  Everton,  Southampton  and  other  teams.  After  all  Lord 
Kinnaird,  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  a robust  player  in  his  day,  still  holds  the  record 
number  of  F A.  Cup  Winners’  medals.  Separate  [Catholic]  schools  do 
not  necessarily  promote  bigotry.  Otherwise  fee-paying  schools  have  a 
lot  to  answer  for.  The  expectation  of  homogenised  uniformity  is  far 
more  threatening.  To  celebrate  and  respect  diversity  in  the  American 
style  would  be  far  more  constructive. 

The  figures  in  Bradley’s  survey  beg  many  questions.  More 
discriminating  analysis  of  age,  gender,  marital  status,  education, 
university  or  otherwise  would  be  enlightening.  Some  figures  might 
suggest  somewhat  different  conclusions  than  those  he  draws,  as  for 
instance  those  favourable  to  troop  withdrawal  from  Northern  Ireland: 
that  21%  Rangers,  37%  Aberdeen  and  54%  Hearts  were  inclined  to 
that  solution  was  surprising.  (Table  3.2,  p.  58.)  Perhaps  some 
questions  on  party  membership,  actual  voting  and  social  policies  would 
put  attitudes  in  context.  Scotland  needs  an  Andrew  Greeley. 
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“The  Lanarkshire  Question”  is  a male  problem,  as  Bradley  implies, 
a reflection  of  a cloth  cap,  smoke  stack  industnal  mind  set  in  a modem 
wasteland.  Football  reinforced  by  business  interests  provides  a 
plausible  identity.  Bigotry  thrives  on  limited  minds,  on  limited 
opportunities,  among  men  experiencing  only  failure,  disappointment 
and  fear  that  their  own  inadequacies  may  be  exposed.  Unfortunately 
they  have  few  “victories”  in  their  lives,  need  to  identify  with  success 
and  bolster  their  eroding  superiority  on  a football  field.  In  the 
meantime  creative  talent  is  wasted.  And  Scotland  has  no  convincing, 
inclusive  modem  identity  for  all  her  people.  The  larger  world  has 
changed  and  so  have  its  people.  Only  fifty  years  after  1945,  Germans 
and  Japanese  are  accepted  in  business  and  as  friends:  their  atrocities 
were  far  more  horrendous  than  anything  the  civilised  world  had  known. 
But  elements  in  Scottish  society  still  perpetuate  hoary  stereotypes  of 
Catholics  from  three  hundred  years  ago.  Any  justification  has  long 
since  ceased;  Vatican  U,  social  encyclicals  and  the  Papal  visit  to 
Scotland  should  have  removed  any  legitimate  rational  concerns.  No 
Catholic  I know  attends  football  matches.  They  think  of  themselves  as 
human  beings  first  and  last  - and  certainly  not  Irish  - although  two  ex- 
Celtic  managers  may  be  in  the  congregation  on  occasion.  The  males 
are  more  likely  to  be  on  the  hills,  on  golf  courses,  gardening  or  at  the 
opera.  We  have  all  come  a long  way.  If  Bradley  helps  us  face  up  to 
that  fact  his  book  will  be  worthwhile.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
itself. 

Bernard  Aspinwall 
University  of  Strathclyde 
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In  October  1990,  as  part  of  the  programme  of  events  marking 
Glasgow’s  year  as  “European  City  of  Culture”,  the  University  of 
Glasgow  hosted  a senes  of  public  lectures  on  the  traditions  of 
theological  education  and  enquiry  in  the  city.  In  this  volume.  Dr  lan 
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